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THE METHODS AND AIMS OF HISTORICAL 
INQUIRY 

Vice-president A. R. Spofford 



[Delivered before the Society May 7, 1894] 



Assembled as we are to initiate a new society devoted to 
historical research, it may be pertinent to bring to your 
attention some suggestions as to the methods and aims of 
historical inquiry. To do this without trenching upon the 
ground already so ably covered, at least in part, by our 
President, will be briefly attempted. 

The present time appears to be an auspicious one for en- 
tering upon many neglected fields. The spirit of the age, 
while intensely practical, is preeminently a spirit of inquiry. 
Never before has the interest of men in the facts of the past 
been so widely diffused. The people are eager for informa- 
tion about the discovery, settlement, and history of every 
portion of our widely extended country. Books of local 
history come from the press in ever-increasing numbers. 
The ardent quest for the genealogy of families, largely stim- 
ulated by the formation of societies of sons and daughters of 
the American revolution, has assumed great and heretofore 
unknown interest. 

Many of our states have gathered and published series of 
colonial records, proceedings of early legislatures, etc, in- 
valuable to the historical inquirer. Other states, which 
never before published anything concerning their early 
history, are preparing, by the examination and collection of 
manuscripts still preserved, both in Europe and America, to 
commemorate the men and the events of their past. Several 
of the states embraced in the old thirteen colonies have 
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within a few years printed the rolls of their officers and 
soldiers in the revolutionary armies. Many new historical 
societies have been founded, until the most recent tabulation 
of the number of such associations, state and local, foots up 
an aggregate of no less than two hundred and twenty-six, 
of which number thirty-eight are state historical societies. 

At the same time a marked improvement is apparent in 
tlie quality and critical value of our historical literature. 
Not many years since the writers of so-called histories were 
remarkable chiefly for their want of thorough information 
on the subjects which they assumed to treat. Books were 
written in which the worthlessness of the matter was only 
equaled by the crudity of the style. With the exception of 
a very few honorable and honored names, the writers of his- 
tories struggled after the bombastic, the exaggerated, and 
the sensational. The result was a crop of ephemeral so- 
called histories, which the world has very willingly let die. 
Now, thanks to the existence of better models, we have fewer 
ambitious attempts to treat great historic themes by utterly 
unskilled writers and incompetent investigators. It is 
coming to be recognized that the men and the events of his- 
tory are to be viewed with a broad, liberal, and philosophic 
treatment, and that no man is competent to write a history 
who cannot enter into the very temper and spirit of the times 
he would describe, and portray characters in the true light 
of their inherent qualities and of the environment which 
surrounded them. 

The marked and encouraging growth of the true histori- 
cal spirit is further evinced by the large number and variety 
of articles on history and biography which appear in the 
periodical press. Not only are the magazines and reviews 
prolific in special studies reviving the events of the past, but 
the columns of the daily and weekly press are liberally sup- 
plied with such articles, which are welcomed alike by pub- 
lishers and readers. While the number of exclusively his- 
torical magazines is comparatively few, our literary periodicals 
largely supply their place by devoting much attention to 
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this field, frequentl}' publishing illustrated historical and 
biographical material of greater or less value. 

Another method of diffusing historical information is by 
lectures, increasingly in demand and supply, in which nota- 
ble characters and events are often treated in condensed and 
graphic portraiture, contributing to the pleasure and profit 
of audiences. Our leading universities have now their pro- 
fessorships of history — something almost unknown thirty 
years ago in this country, — and the contributions of those 
who fill these chairs and of their students to the periodical 
and permanent historical literature of the country are nei- 
ther few nor small. 

Into this age of eager interest in the men and the events 
of the past, this new Society is born. Its founders need not 
regret that it comes so late upon the stage, since its work 
will unquestionably be better performed than if it had 
started in the cruder and less critical era which has gone 
before. The field of its labors is emphatically a wide one, 
although it is in name a local society. Taking in its range 
all that centers in our national capital, it embraces the 
history of the genesis of our republic, the founding of the 
capital city, the political annals of the country, the biog- 
raphies of statesmen, whether legislators, executive oSicers, 
or jurists; the great historic debates in the halls of Congress, 
the founding and the progress of the various departments of 
the government, the growth of the representative body and 
the senate, the social history of each administration, the 
formation, growth, and decline of parties, the character- 
istics of each notable epoch in our annals, the public build- 
ings of the government and their history, the institutions 
founded by Congress in the District of Columbia, and the 
policy of our national legislature in its treatment of the 
federal city. Add to this the varied subjects of interest in 
our local history and development already referred to, or 
which will readily occur to all of you, and a range of sub- 
jects of investigation opens before us such as few of our 
cities (perhaps, indeed, no other city) can supply. 
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Thus, for example, a history of the newspapers of this 
District, daily and weekly, thoroughly prepared, with the 
leading characteristics of each notable journal, its term of 
existence, etc, would form a most interesting and instructive 
work. While the great field of our local journalism is 
strewn with many wrecks, it has also had its notable and 
brilliant successes for commemoration. 

A S3'stematic history of the various District forms of gov- 
ernment — municipal, territorial, and by commission — with 
chronological tables of officers, and the conditions and re- 
sultff of sufi*rage and its discontinuance, is greatly needed, 
and should be undertaken by an impartial hand. A full 
account of the pioneers and first settlers of Washington has 
never been attempted with any completeness, and the scat- 
tered materials which exist should be brought together and 
digested into a memorial of the men who were the earliest 
to be identified with the seat of government. A thorough 
history of the District of Columbia, geographically consid- 
ered, with a view of all legal questions involved in bounda- 
ries, public reservations, riparian rights, tax titles, disputed 
ownerships, etc., and the changes brought about in the 
Potomac river and the Anacostia by time and progress, 
presents a most fruitful and attractive theme, which there 
are minds among the members of this Society fully qualified 
to treat. 

An analogous field of research presents itself in the court 
records, not only of the District of Columbia proper, but of 
the adjacent counties of Maryland and Virginia, which are 
said to abound in material scarcely known, still less ex- 
plored, in which names whose owners figured in the early 
settlement of the capital city are found recorded. 

A systematic account of all the institutions of learning in 
the District was undertaken nearly thirty years ago by the 
first Commissioner of Education, but has never been brought 
down to include the marvelous progress in public instruc- 
tion since the civil war, nor the history, of the universities 
here founded. The numerous scientific, literary, artistic. 
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and musical societies and social clubs of Washington are 
worthy of special historic commemoration, which cannot 
long be wanting, in a more complete and enduring form 
than the casual notices of the daily press. Our widely ex- 
tended charitable organizations, asylums, hospitals, etc, 
have each a history, and the numerous churches of Wash- 
ington present a field for an industrious collection and 
recording of facts, which may well be published in the lib- 
eral spirit of historical inquiry, with the result of contribut- 
ing to the instruction of all, and with offense to none. 

Another subject for careful historic research would be 
found in the evolution of the colored race in this District, 
the story of slavery and emancipation, and the changes 
brought about in their relations to property, education, and 
social conditions generally. 

The long and interesting annals of public improvements 
in the District of Columbia have been treated of as yet in 
the most cursery and fragmentary manner. The three- 
quarters of a century of chronic and systematic neglect, 
followed by a quarter century of energetic and rapid ad- 
vancement — so rapid and energetic as to be almost without 
parallel in municipal annals — are yet to be adequately 
described ; and the materials for this part of our history are 
fortunately abundant in continuous and voluminous re- 
ports, buried from public view for the most part in congres- 
sional documents, which only await the skillful hand and 
the organizing mind of the competent writer to render into 
a clear and connected account of the marvelous develop- 
ment of Washington. Incident to this are the annals of the 
more private building enterprises of the city, spreading over 
new regions year by year, with the marked and steady 
growth of architectural taste, with wonderful variety of 
form and color, in place of the dead monotony and depress- 
ing sameness which disfigure the architecture of so many 
older cities. 

Nor will the history of suburban improvement be over- 
looked, with its most recent triumphs in securing, with 
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timely economy and foresight, the Zoological Park, and the 
Rock Creek National Park of 1,500 acres, which only requires 
the hand of taste and skill to develop into a wild garden of 
beauty for the delight of all residents and visitors at the 
national capital in the ages that are to follow. The early 
and the late history of streets and avenues, with their suc- 
cessive openings or extensions, the names they bear, and the 
important place they occupy in the topography of the Dis- 
trict, presents a topic of historic interest. Especially is it 
true of the various proposed reforms in our street nomen- 
clature that such changes should be well and carefully con- 
sidered, and, through special committees or otherwise, re- 
porting upon rival plans for an improvement, they are well 
worthy of the attention of this Society. 

In the earlier history of the Capital City and District the 
various plans for improved communications with other 
parts of the country, the improvement of the upper Poto- 
mac river as a means of water transit to the West (a plan 
which, though abortive, enlisted the enterprise and the cap- 
ital of Washington himself), the actual connection of the 
Federal city with western Maryland and Virginia and their 
coal mines by the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, and the later 
railway openings, which have formed such all-important 
links in the chain of progress — all these present most inter- 
esting and instructive topics of inquiry, not as yet adequately 
treated. 

Nor should it be forgotten by the historian that the first 
successful application of that marvelous agent in the modern 
progress of mankind — electricity — to the uses of the magnetic 
telegraph, was effected in the city of Washington. With 
this triumph of physical science over all the obstructions of 
time and space the names of Henry, of Morse, and of Vail 
are indissolubly associated. Our early history would be in- 
complete without commemorating the facts of the commerce 
and the navigation of our Potomac river, when, in the early 
days of Alexandria, the water transit thus afforded was the 
only channel for a large coastwise traffic, as well as for for- 
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eign commerce. Indeed, no student of the higlily interest- 
ing debates in the First Congress upon the choice of a proper 
place for the permanent seat of government can fail to have 
noted the extraordinary stress laid by the speakers upon 
convenient access by tide-water navigation, in an age before 
railway transit had been dreamed of. 

Among the more salient facts of our recent progress the 
street-railway system, with its development out of the old 
cumbrous and lumbering omnibus lines of thirty years ago, 
affords a not unimportant field for the recorder of local his- 
tory. A comparative view of the system as developed in 
Washington with that of other cities, taking into account 
all the elements of public accommodation, rapidity of tran- 
sit, safety, working economj% territory covered, and motive 
power, could not fail to be instructive and valuable; and a 
permanent record made in the present epoch of transition of 
methods would be timely. 

Still another interesting item of local history w^ould be 
found in commemorating the many books written or pub- 
lished in Washington and other parts of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the authors of greater or less note who have 
here written works published elsewhere. Especially note- 
worthy are the numerous literary and scientific productions 
of those connected with various branches of the government, 
realizing many hundreds of volumes, many of which are of 
great and permanent value. 

The great problem of municipal government, arousing 
yearly closer public attention and investigation, and coming 
home, as it does, to the interest and the pocket of every 
citizen, may well enlist our inquiry. A comparative view 
of our own city and District administration, under the 
peculiar and unique form of government provided by Con- 
gress, with that of other cities, where universal suffrage 
divides with legislative control the local government, might 
elicit facts of great value. As experience has been styled 
the mother of all the sciences, and history is but an aggre- 
gation of experiences, it becomes us to make use of all means 
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of enlightenment at our command, to compare the relative 
merits of every system, and to suggest possible improve- 
ments. 

The methods of the historical investigator should involve 
the highest intelligence, the most careful and thorough re- 
search, the keenest sifting of evidence and authorities, a zeal 
for information that is limitless, and a patience that is inex- 
haustible. To distrust every statement that is unsupported 
by collateral testimony should be his instinctive and habitual 
mood of mind. The method of the careless writer is to take 
everything for granted ; the method of the true historian is 
to take nothing for granted. To no man — to no writer — is 
the calm judicial temper more indispensable than to the 
historian. To be faithful to his high office he must indis- 
pensably disabuse his mind of predilections, prejudices, and 
the besetting conceit of opinion. His only business is to 
follow the truth, no matter where or how far from his pre- 
conceived judgments it may lead him. 

The absolute importance of close scrutiny of authorities, 
of distrust of all sources of information except original ones, 
will become apparent to any one who will carefully trace 
any narrative of occurrences in common life from hand 
to hand, and see how wofully it becomes distorted in the 
changes it undergoes. Or let any one compare the conflict- 
ing evidence of eyewitnesses of the same facts in any court 
of justice, where absolutely opposite and irreconcilable state- 
ments of the same occurrence are made under oath by persons 
of apparently equal candor and means of information. And 
if one would have an instructive object-lesson in the art 
of how not to write history, let him read seriatim all the 
books that have been written on Mary, the hapless Queen 
of Scots. There he will find, depicted sometimes in somber 
and sometimes in passionate and glowing colors, what a re- 
fined and gentle creature, what a coarse and cruel woman, 
what a devout and pious soul, what an unscrupulous and 
deceitful wretch, what a pure and angelic saint, what a disso- 
lute and bloody-minded devil, what a wronged and blessed 
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martyr, and what a wicked and abandoned reprobate, one 
woman could be. After such an experience of what is often 
called, as if in irony, " the truth of history," one need not 
wonder at the somewhat sweeping judgment of the British 
statesman who exclaimed, at the circulating library where, 
in quest of a new book, he was asked if he would take 
Froude*s latest history, " No ! bring me a good novel ; all 
histories are lies." 

All the more important is it in our historical investiga- 
tions, while allowing for the imperfections and the bias of 
original observers, to allow also a very liberal margin of 
skepticism for the prejudices and idiosyncrasies of authors. 
Without this the reader is in perpetual danger of being 
misled instead of being informed. He who accepts unques- 
tioned the statements or the beliefs of an author is too inno- 
cent and unsophisticated for this world. Even without any 
conscious attempt to conceal or to exaggerate facts or influ- 
ences, according as they bear favorably or unfavorably upon 
this or the other hero of the biography or history, there is 
the honest and unconscious bias of individual character, 
investing some persons with an unreal glamor and others 
with an undeserved odium. Add to this the constantly 
besetting temptation to save time and labor by taking re- 
ports at second hand, and, when quoting, to abridge or to 
paraphrase instead of citing the exact language, and w^hat 
wonder is it that our histories are full of superficial work 
and of errors? One may sometimes trace a misquotation 
through a half dozen different writers, each copying the 
errors of his predecessor, without once attempting to look 
up the original. Contrast this too prevalent habit of careless 
writers and superficial students with the scrupulous and 
painstaking care of some of the great historical scholars of 
the past. How many modern writers of so-called history 
and biography have been discredited by the labors of close 
and critical inquirers? On the other hand, how few errors 
of judgment, of fact, or of citation have been found in the 
great history of the " Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
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pire," as told by Gibbon. And how many among the Greek 
and Latin writers of history have exhibited a perspicacity, 
an elevation of view, a just-mindedness, and an accuracy of 
statement which might put to shame many noted historical 
writers of later days ! If our writers had a proper sense of 
the responsibility of him who misleads the public, if they 
would act on the principle that historical inquiry should 
never stop short of a conviction of truth ; if, in all circum- 
stances where no such conviction can be reached, they would 
simply and truly state the fact — and hold their pens, — we 
should then have fewer falsehoods in our histories. But it 
is hard to search deeply and to weigh deliberately; it is 
easy to dogmatize. It is dogmatism which gives us so 
many sciolists, who put forth impressions instead of demon- 
strations, so many biographers and historians who print 
eulogies in place of facts. What is known in art as the 
impressionist school has invaded the realm of literature, 
and fancy and imagination too often usurp the place of 
reason, moderation, and exact knowledge. 

Why is it that so much of our biographical literature is 
so overloaded with eulogy as to threaten coming genera- 
tions with an insoluble problem, namely, how to separate 
history from myth ? The biographer who willfully conceals 
all the faults and errors of his subject, and makes of his 
book an indiscriminate panegyric, falsifies history and makes 
biography a farce. 

In another direction, consider the responsibility of those 
who deal with private papers and public documents. Most 
of the reproductions of the letters of our early statesmen are 
not reproductions at all, but travesties, emendations, and 
extracts, in which sentences are wrenched out of their proper 
connection, and so abridged as to convey less or more than 
the meaning of the writer. When Mr Sparks, careful and 
industrious scholar as he was, undertook to edit the writ- 
ings of Washington, he not only altered the orthography of 
the father of his country, which he had no right to do, but 
suppressed or amended characteristic passages which ap- 
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peared to him faulty or inelegant. Thus he gave to his 
countrymen, not Washington as he was, but Washington as 
a learned Cambridge professor would have him to be. I 
am happy to be able to add that through the disinterested 
labors of a member of this Society the unpublished private 
journals of Washington are to be given to the public with 
absolute fidelity, in every line and letter as originally 
written. 

In this connection the admirable aid of the new processes 
for reproducing manuscripts, developed by photography, 
should not be overlooked. By this means perfect records 
of every original document are procured, and already the 
originals of multitudes of papers in our revolutionary annals, 
of priceless historical value, existing only in European ar- 
chives, may be seen in absolute fac-simile in the Congres- 
sional Library, the Department of State, and in other great 
collections. 

One reason of the many historical errors that abound may 
be referred to. So great is the liability to error in resetting 
in type an early book or document, that it is true of the re- 
production of the first folio of Shakespeare, 1623, reprinted 
in London in 1807, that the volume contained no less than 
368 errors, or departures from the original. In the more 
recent zincographic copies of this precious editio princeps of 
the immortal bard an absolutely faithful reproduction has 
been reached. 

In conclusion, while the great theme of the proper meth- 
ods and aims of historical inquiry has been but lightly and 
imperfectly touched, enough has, perhaps, been suggested 
here, and in the address which has preceded, to show how 
inexhaustible a field opens before us. 

Many other subjects of historical investigation, or exten- 
sions of those referred to, will occur to the fruitful minds 
here present. Laboring each in his own chosen sphere, we 
shall none the less work together toward one common ob- 
ject — a truthful record of the past. We have for incitements 
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a national career of a century, identified with the city in 
which we live; a civil and military history singularly rich 
in documentary annals; an ample and beautiful metropolis, 
cradled in the wilderness a hundred years ago, and planned 
with marvelous prevision as the permanent seat of govern- 
ment for a teeming population; a capitol whose corner- 
stone was laid by the illustrious Washington, and a heritage 
of freedom secured by muniments erected by the hands of 
statesmen, and baptized in the blood of patriots. Here, in 
temples consecrated to human liberty, the sons of our revo- 
lutionary sires are to work out the great problem of free 
government. Be it ours to bear a part, however humble, 
in perpetuating the memorials of so glorious a past, and 
proving ourselves worthy of the noblest heritage which the 
civilization of ages has bestowed upon man. 



